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ANECDOTES GN GUR 
FOUNDRESS AND DISCIPLES 


YAMAMURA-GOTEN 


The religious sufferings of our 
Foundress appeal to us so much that 
we can never express our feelings into 
proper words. They do not mean af- 
flictions alone. Her hardships cause 
us to harbor in our minds a natural 
and sensational yearning after our 
Foundress. Whenever we hear of 
them, we instantly think of the fact 
that our Foundress often went to the 
police station and the prison with 
the object of spreading our religion. 
Think of it, she even went to the 
police station and the prison. To our 
mortal minds this may appear both 
unpleasant and shameful. Providence, 
however, caused her to go there of 
her own will. In reference to this we 
can find in our Scripture such ex- 
pressions as follows: The time or- 
dained by God Himself has at last 
come and I must reveal myself; I 
must go to work; the policeman has 
come to meet me. Those who came to 
suppress her teachings were in her 
eyes the persons who came to give her 
opportunities to spread the doctrines. 
The intentions of those who came to 
arrest her and her own intention 
were quite different. She often told 
her attendants to take care of the 
policeman whom God sent to meet her 
and taught them how he should be 
treated. How did her attendants feel 
when they were told to treat the 
policeman cordially? 

But in spite of affliction after af- 
liction our doctrines spread far and 
vide. Afflictions of our Foundress do 
10t mean her religious sufferings but 
1er work in behalf of mankind. Our 
Foundress was obliged to overwork 
1erself, as God was not satisfied with 
she growth of us, His children. It is 
10 exaggeration to say that we de- 
pended on her so much that she was 
ybliged to do what we should have 
lone by ourselves. From the above 
tatement I cannot but think that we 
vere indeed spoiled children and we 
eel sorry for it. I feel irresistible 
fearnings after at the same heavy 
‘esponsibilities for her. 

Now let us trace her afflictions. 

It was on the 15th day of Novem- 
ev in the 7th year of Meiji that a 
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Pine and bamboo placed 


in front of the Main Sanctuary in celebration of 
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the New Year. 


writ of summons to the effect that 
our Foundress should present herself 
to the Yamamura-Goten came to her 
from an official named Mr. Inao who 
was in charge of the shrines in Nara 
Prefecture. The Yamamura-Goten is 
a Buddhist temple, the chief priest of 
which was H.I.H. Fumihide Fushimi. 
Since our Foundress began to spread 
our doctrines, many persons came to 
her for denunciation, but this was 
indeed the first time that she was 
summoned by the authorities. <Ac- 
cordingly, this may rightly be called 
her first suffering. 

It may seem rather queer that the 
authorities summoned her to a Bud- 
dhist temple. But as they were in the 
opinion that she must have been pos- 
sessed by a fox or a badger, they 
thought that it would easily be driv- 
en away through the influence of Her 
Highness. 

On that morning our Foundress, 
acompanied by six disciples, went 
down the Furu highway and then 
turned into the Kami highway. The 
disciples were very much perplexed 
but our Foundress went on quite un- 
concernedly. When she came to Ta- 
nabe Village from where vehicles 
could by no means go on, she stumbled 
and fell and hurt on her lips. One 
of the disciples cries, “Oh, danger- 
ous!”? Another cries, “What’s the mat- 
ter?’ still another, “Its an ill omen.” 


They instantly raised her to her feet 
but felt heavy at heart. 

“Don’t trouble yourselves,” said 
she, “this is only lifting me up from 
downward.” 

So saying she stepped forward 
more energetically than before. 

The examination was begun at the 
Yamamura-goten at about two o’clock. 
The Jibutsu-do was assigned for the 
examination room. In the middle of 
it Mr. Inao, official in charge, was 
seated and next to him the chief 
priest of the Isonokami Shrine. The 
reason why the priest was seated was 
that the Shoyashiki villagers were all 
the parishioners of the shrine. 

Against them were seated our 
Foundress and her disciples. The 
word “against” may impress you that 
the atmosphere of opposition was 
floating in the room. Nay, far from it, 
our Foundress was seated quite un- 
concernedly. There was, however, no 
denying that the disciples, though 
quite confident of her innocence, felt a 
little uneasy because of the place and 
of the fear for her. As she had said 
in the morning that this was lifting 
her up from downward, she knew well 
that this was a chance given her by 
God, Himself, for revealing herself. 
She was seated calmly nay, much 
more pleasantly than she was accus- 
tomed to be. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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VIIL KYOKAT or CHURCH 

The church as a cross-street (im- 
plying a patternal community in the 
town), thus plays an important role 
in establishing the world of Yokv- 
gurashi, becoming a symbol of the 
ideal community where the work of 
deliverance is performed. Deliverance 
is, in this sense, called the vital life 
of church just as Tasuke was the sin- 
cere intention of God to appear in this 
world. It is the place where all Yo- 
boku bring a cheerful and blissful life, 
with the intentions of all the people 
coalesced in one unity aiming at the 
realization of Tasuke. 


IX. SOCIAL WORK 

As indicated before, the aim of 
Tenrikyo is to establish an ideal com- 
munity life in the world. Such a plan 
has been started through the estab- 
lishment of many social institutions 
and facilities. After becoming an in- 
dependent religion in 1908, Tenrikyo 
began the establishment of many 
cultural and social facilities such as 
schools, printing houses, hospitals, 
and so forth, along with the expan- 
sion of church work. 

The Tenrikyo Theological Semi- 
nary, founded in 1900, prior to the 
independence, was divided into the 
Tenri Middle School for general edu- 
cation and Theological Seminary for 
the training of missionaries in 1908. 
In 1910, the Women’s Association was 
established and the Tenri Orphanage 
was created to provide a work for 
this association. The Tenri Girl’s 
High School was founded later in 
1922. On the other hand, the construc- 
tion of the Main Sanctuary was plan- 
ned for the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Foundress. It should be 
noted that the building of the grand 
shrine had been completed by the fol- 
lowers through Hinokishin only. In 
1918, the Young Men’s Association 
begun in 1898 was reorganized. The 
achievements of this association are 
conspicuous. 

Memorials of the fortieth anniver- 
sary are: the Tenri Press which was 
established to activate the missionary 
work through publication; the Tenri 
Foreign Language College, built for 
the foreign mission by the Young 
Men’s Association; and the Tenri 
Women’s College, built by the Wom- 
en’s Association. Actively cooperating 
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with the Central Church, the Men 
and Women’s Associations serve un- 
selfishly for the welfare of society 
and for the promotion of Tenrikyo. 
Along with the establishment of such 
institutions, the Tenri Central Libra- 
ry was founded in 1930, to collect 
not only the books which dealt with 
Tenrikyo but also books on other re- 
ligions so that the library may be 
devoted to the comparative study of 
religion. 

In conjunction with these cultural 
institutions, many other establish- 
ments such as kindergarten, primary 
school, night school, medical center, 
hospital, sanatorium, recreation cen- 
ter, art center, and followers’ dormi- 
tories have been built. The modern 
plan of the city was, thus, designed 
around the Central Church with ar- 
rangements of the area, street system, 
transportation, water and power fa- 
cilities, park, and so forth all cen- 
tering around the Central Church. 

A small village, at its beginning a 
hundred years ago, has become a 
great religio-cultural city today and 
hundreds and thousands of people 
gather for monthly festivals from 
many lands. Not only in the Central 
Church but also in provincial chur- 
ches, the same process of social ac- 
tivities has been appearing follow- 
ing the example of the Central 
Church. Thus, Tenrikyo, as an or- 
ganic movement, has been making 
contributions to the welfare of society. 

Although Tenrikyo attained a great 
success in such a short period and 
developed in many respects, the for- 
mer periods have been merely pre- 
liminary periods of establishing the 
religious faith within the social re- 
strictions. For doctrinal problems, 
few intellectual reasoning appeared in 
the past. In theoretical reasoning, 
Tenrikyo at present is facing various 
important problems. The recent es- 
tablishment of doctrinal studies, with 
the restoration of faith, was a notable 
step toward the shedding of the old 
forms composed of many social be- 
liefs of the past. Throughout the 
whole movement of Tenrikyo, such 
a spirit of reformation in reasoning 
is spreading together with the adap- 
tation of cultural elements to the 
teaching. Thus Tenrikyo, by attempt- 
ing a restoration of the original faith, 
is coming into a new period with the 
necessity of the systematization of 
the doctrine. The future of Tenrikyo 
contains the most challenging task 
for further development in becoming 


a world religion as prophesied by th# 
Foundress. 


ns. 
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Continued from Page 1 
Mr. Inao began the examination it 
a dignified manner. | 
“What kind of a god is it that yot 
are propagating?” 
Hardly had he said this, when the 
words from God flowed through thef} 
mouth of our Foundress, saying, “Al 
the people in the world are children) 
of God and as they are suffering, Li 
the real Parent of mankind, am now 
going to reveal myself and savafi 
them.” | 
“If you are the real God, prove it, 
I am starting on a tour of inspectior#l 
for a few days. If I should be 
punished for my insolence, I shal] 
worship you as the real God.” 
Searcely had he said so when thd 
stern voice from God was agai ' 
heard, “Fire, water and wind may 
withdraw.” 
Inao looked startled and turned hig) 
face toward the priest for his as 
sistance. But the priest also looked 
startled. A sudden idea flashed into} 
Inao’s mind and he said, “‘You are not} 
quite yourself. You seem to be suf 
fering from a nervous disease. I willi 


l 


a doctor.” 

The doctor, when he arrived, di 
nothing but incline his head and said 
“She is very strange. Although ver 
old, her pulse beats as strongly as if? 
she were a young daughter. She is 
by no means a patient.” 

The disciples felt relieved. During} 
the conversation which was going on, 
they sometimes knitted their browsi 
and at other times their eyes glinted.| 
Hearing, however, that our Foundress| 
was just as healthy as a young daugh-| 
ter, their heavy load was taken off} 
at once and their faces lighted up| 
with joy and they looked at each other! 
inadvertently. But so long as it was| 
decided that she was by no means a) 
patient of a nervous disease, what} 
decision would the officer give? The) 
disciples felt anxious about it. But 
Inao said, “With due respect to this) 
place I will not go on with this ex- 
amination today. By way of enter- 
tainment you may do anything you 
can. Oh! that reminds me! You can 
dance! Do it.” 

Written by 
Patriarch Shozen Nakayama 
Translated by Seiichi Yoshida 

(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 


THE FOURTH SECTION 
Sono hazuy, toite kikashita 
So should it be, explained 
koto was nai 
have we never yet 


Shiranu ga muri 
That they should not know unreason- 
able 
de wa nai wai na 
is not 


So should it be, for we have not yet 
explained ourselves, 

It is not unreasonable that they 
should not know 

sono hazu ya: So should it be; it is 
natural, it cannot be helped. 

toite kikashita koto wa nai; we 
have never yet explained ourselves 
i.e. until this was done through the 
Foundress. 

Shiranu ga muri de wa nai: it is 
not unreasonable that they should not 
know. Through these words, we are 
able to appreciate the very sympathe- 
tie attitude of God toward the ignor- 
ance of mankind. That the relation- 
ship of God and man is compared to 
the affect relationship of parent and 
child is a major feature of our re- 
ligion; and in these lines we again 
find an exemplification of this. 

wai na: an exclamatory expression. 
We can in the expression fathom the 
resignation and also lamentation on 
the part of God toward mankind. 

Note: There is an interpretation 
that these two verses represent a 
dialogue between Kunitokotachi no 
Mikoto and Omotari no Mikoto. The 
writer cannot agree with this inter- 
pretation and feels that to refer to 
the Fourth Section as the Hasshya- 
Sama is inappropriate. 

Kono tabi wa Kami ga omote 
This time God in front 

ni arawarete 

will appear 
Nani ka isai wo toki kikasu 
This and that details will explain 
This time God will in the front ap- 
pear And the details of all things 
explain: 

Kono tabi: this time and reference 
is to October 26, 1838, the date pre- 
ordained since the time of creation 
for the founding of our religion. 
From that day a new cultural epoch 
commenced. The gestures of the hand 
symbolize this background story. 


Kami ga omote ni arawarete: God 
in the front will appear. God the Par- 
ent, the original God will appear in 
the foreground; in other words, will 
receive the Foundress as the shrine 
of Sun and Moon. We cannot fail to 
see a relationship between the phrase 
“God will in the front appear,” and 
the idea of the final religion of the 
world. 

In Christianity, a revealed religion, 
the Spirit of God descends upon Jesus, 
the Founder; and it is claimed that 
God’s voice was heard by the ears 
of Jesus. In Islam, a sister movement 
of Christianity, a messenger of God 
or an angel appeared before Moham- 
med and commanded that he should 
spread the will of God. We must very 
carefully note that God spoke directly 
through the mouth of our Foundress, 
and that the teachings of our religion 
express the unadulterated will of God. 

Until the present time, God had 
been revealing his will to us through 
the Holy Spirit, or through an angel 
or through some intermediary. Thus, 
there were inadequacies and perhaps 
distortions, but with the arrival of the 
appointed time, God spoke to us him- 
self, freely and fully without inter- 
mediation. 

Nani ka isai wo toki kikasu: this 
and that details will explain. 

There are two theories as to the 
meaning of nani ka isai. One theory 
is that isai means details. The other 
is that isai is issai or everything. In 
essence, the meaning is that God will 
explain fully to man the raison de 
etre for all things which were created 
and which have received the guidance 
of God. 

Note: refer to Takemura Kikutaro: 
Tenrikyo gaku kenkyu, Volume one, 
“The Meaning and Principle Involved 
in Yorozu Isai.” 

Kono tokoro Yamato no Jiba no 
This place Yamato’s Jiba’s 

Kamigata to 

God-residence (thus) 

Yute iredomo moto 
Saying (are they but) the source 
shiranu 

(they) do not know 
This place, Yamato’s Jiba, God’s res- 

idence 
They say, but the reason they do not 

know 

Kono toko: this place, and refer- 
ence is to the Nakayama residence. 

Yamato: the reference is to the 
province of Yamato described in an- 


cient poetry as: “Yamato is a beau- 
teous land within blue surrounding 
mountains.” The gestures in which a 
semi-circle is made to show a moun- 
tain bring out this idea. 


Jiba: means generally the residence 
of a god. The Jiba here under con- 
sideration is the original Jiba, where 
the original God or God the Parent 
resides and the place is marked by the 
Kanrodai Tower. In the Basic Text 
we note: “The Jiba is the place the 
divine name of Tenri wo no Mikoto 
was revealed unto us; and for this 
reason the Foundress in eternal life 
remains at this spot to watch over the 
people of the world.” (Chapter 4, 
page 43). 

Kamigata: is an abbreviation of 
Kami-yakata and means God’s resi- 
dence or house. It is the residence of 
the Foundress who is the Shrine of 
Sun and Moon. 


Yute iredomo moto shiranu: So they 
say, but the origin they do not know. 
In the early years of Meiji when these 
lines were being composed, there was 
an increasing number of people who 
came to worship the Foundress as a 
living God after having received mi- 
raculous aid; but these people did 
not know why they were able to re- 
ceive the divine protection and guid- 
ance, in other words did not under- 
stand the cause or the original karma. 
In the Jiba of the Sun and Moon, 
there is the original principle, 
Thus, we protect freely, by day and 
by night. 

If you will ask why we speak so 
tediously, 

*Tis that these are conditions for our 
whole hearted help. 

The above lines of the Ofudesaki, 
we may presume to bear on the afore- 
mentioned situation. 


The lines of the Mikagura-Uta here 
under consideration may be presumed 
to mean: People come to worship say- 
ing this place is the Jiba, the house 
of God, the residence of a wonderful 
God, but they do not understand the 
fundamental principle, i.e. Why Ten- 
rio-no-Mikoto created this world and 
its people, or in other words the deep 
parental mind of God. 

Kono motoo kuwashiku kuiita 
This origin in detail hear 

koto naraba 

if one should 
Ikana mono demo koishi naru 
Any one would nostalgic become 

(To be continued) 
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THE JAPANESE DOLL 


The exact date when the Festival 
originated is not known for certain, 
but by 1300 it was prevalent all over 
the country. If a baby girl is born, 
dolls are displayed on March 3rd to 
wish her good luck and at her mar- 
riage they are taken with her as part 
of the bride’s outfit. Even after mar- 
riage her room is decorated with the 
dolls on this day every year, which 
are displayed on a special platform. 
Diamond - shaped rice-cakes, white- 
wine (a kind of Japanese saké, sweet 
and weakly alcoholic and taken only 
on this day), and peach-blossoms are 
offered on the altar. The custom of 
sending a doll with a letter was a 
formal way of inviting a person to a 
doll party, but not now, when tele- 
phones and telegrams are available. 

A Festival doll is made of paper or 
clay, usually clad in gala dress. At 
first a standing figure, and later, 
about 1350, developing into a sitting 
figure, it has come to be as it is now 
since the 18th century. 

The ordinary set of dolls displayed 
in the Festival consists of the dairi- 
dolls (a pair of dolls depicting the 
Emperor and Empress in ceremonial 
dress in accordance with the manners 
of the nobility of 1250s) at the top, 
accompanied by the Ministers of the 
Left and Right, the retainers, 3 court 
ladies, and 5 court musicians (the 
male dolls equipped with Japanese 
musical instruments). In addition to 
these figures there is also a small- 
scale outfit—just fitted to their size— 
consisting of a folding screen, a ward- 
robe, night-gowns, dressing tables, a 
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carriage, such kitchen utensils as pots 
and pans, and all other equipment for 
a dinner party. All the other dolls 
that the owner happens to have on 
hand are also placed side by side with 
this set. 


While the figures used for the Fes- 
tival, sold now in department stores 
at a fixed set, tend to be of smaller 
size, the fact that one must buy a set 
of dolls at every birth of a baby girl 
makes this practice more and more 
prevalent as time goes by—a practice 
which, I fear, must be a source of 
some trouble to the baby’s father. 
This long-cherished custom has fos- 
tered and fed our taste for dolls since 
our childhood, and raised them to the 
level of artistic works. One cannot 
possibly count how many kinds of 
dolls have resulted from this custom, 
but let us mention some typical ones: 

Gosho doll:—a doll depicting a 
baby boy; unique with its white skin, 
big head and plumpness. It excels all 
others in expressing an infant’s in- 
nocense and young vigor. 


Ichimatsu doll:—Divided into vari- 
ous kinds according to age, sex, and 
occupation; distinguished by its limbs 
freely bending at each joint. As it 
can be made to change its clothes at 
will, it is sometimes equipped with 
changes of clothes for each season 
and even with many other personal 
effects. Its body, besides looking very 
childish, is so contrived that it moves 
as naturally as possible. Girls like 
to sew dolls’ wear and change their 
clothes as they like. 


Koyama doll:—It takes its role 
from a dancing of a kabuki or noh 
play. Some people like it because it 
is most real. 


Yusoku doll:—It is intended to il- 
lustrate the costume of each period 
from the historical point of view. 
Though not widely known to the 
masses, it could even help the pro- 
ducers of the film “The Tale of Genji” 
in the study of the costume of the 
day. 


May doll:—Wheveas the Doll’s Fes- 
tival on the 8rd of March is held for 
girls, May dolls are displayed for 
boys on the 5th of May. The main 
characters on the stage are doll war- 
riors side by side with their equip- 
ment such as suits of armor, helmets, 
bows and arrows, swords, and spears. 
Some pieces of mail are as elaborate 
as real ones and highly appreciated 
as artistic pieces of work, 

Besides _ these, 


there are found 


Kokeshi Dolls 


everywhere in Japan many other 
kinds, each characteristic to its locali- 
ty: e.g. costume doll, kokin doll, saqal 
doll, perfume doll, and a puppet oper-! 
ated with fingers or strings. 
Nowadays the modern Japanese} 
doll, derived from the French col 
is popular with women; societies for 
the study of doll-art are found inf 
great numbers all over the country, | 
But you cannot find nice dolls in} 
stores because fanciers are satisfiedf 
with either decorating their room: 
with dolls clad in costume most fay-| 
orable to them or dolls posed as they 
like or presenting their friends with | 
ones. 
They say, “Interest in a Japanese} 
doll lies in our clothing it in the cos-} 
tume of which the color and pattern] 
we are free to choose.” Now Amer-! 
ican ladies staying in Japan who are 
engaged in doll-making are increas-} 
ing n number, but to make a Japa-} 
nese doll well one must make personal} 
observations of the Japanese in their 
coiffures, possessions, footwear, cos- 
tumes, and all other life attributes. 
An American, well acquainted with 
Japanese culture, spoke of the Japa- 
iese taste for dolls as follows: 
“Japanese are happy in that they 
travel in search of dolls. It must be| 
supremely happy to be surrounded 
at home by many ‘favorites,’ always 
reminded not only of the manners and 
customs of the places where they 
were born, but also of the workman- 
ship and spirit of their producers.” 
Thus the Japanese doll is a es | 
friend both to a child and an adult;} 
nay, a treasure more precious than 
daily necessities. 


